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‘ THE ABUNDANT LIFE’ , 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


“SNEORGE ELIOT, in “Romola,” says 
t, of Tito: ‘tHe was to be depended 
on to make any sacrifice that was 
not unpleasant.” Such a costless amiabil- 
ity is common, but seriously to put service 
for all sorts of folk at the center of one’s 
purpose involves readiness for  self- 
renunciation which hurts. We run at once, 
therefore, upon that stumbling block which 
more than any other trips people up who 
start to be of use. We want happiness for 
ourselves: we want for ourselves a full, 
rich, vibrant life; and this clamorous self- 
regard seems desperately at war with self- 
sacrifice. 

Of all arresting words of Jesus, none is 
stranger than His declaration of this seem- 
ing conflict between self-regard and self- 
renunciation. So significant is it that 
oftener than any other single thing He 
said it is referred to in the gospels: 
“Whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake shall find it.” (Matt. 16:25, cf. 
Matt. 10:39; Mark 8:34, 35; Luke 9:23, 
24; Luke 17:33; John 12:25.) He too, 
then, is in love with happiness; He too 
is seeking for His followers a tingling, 
copious, satisfying life. The fourth gos- 
pel expressly states his purpose: “I have 
come that they may have life and have it 
to the full.” And the New Testament is 
radiant with the consciousness of having 
found the secret of abundant living. But 
whether in the Master himself or in those 


memory the statue stands, who seeing two 
skaters fall through the ice plunged in and 
was drowned in rescuing them. Any such 
crisis makes evident to a courageous spirit, 
as it did to this youth, the truth of the 
Master’s words. During the Great War 
who has not wonderingly watched men and 
women finding their joy and glory in self- 
renouncing devotion to a cause? Multi- 
tudes of folk faced selfish ease and ter- 
rific sacrifice, and chose sacrifice. Not for 
all the world in such an hour of need 
would they have chosen anything besides. 
Though love repine and reason chafe, 
I heard a voice without reply, 


“'Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
If for the truth he ought to die.” 


Nevertheless, while this principle of 
Jesus is thus written in sympathetic ink 
upon the hearts of mei so that the acid of 
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a world catastrophe does bring it out 
where all can read, it pales again in com- 
mon days. Men find it easier to die for a 
cause in a crisis than to live for it in ordi- 
nary hours. They donot really believe 
that self-realization through self-surren- 
der is a universal law of life. But the 
Master saw this principle not as an occa- 
sional motive in a tragic hour, but as the 
common property of all hours. He saw 
that as surely as a seed must give itself 
up or else fail of increase, so men in sac- 
rificial service only can find the secret of 
abundant life (John 12:24). * * * 

The necessary relationship between self- 
surrender and _ self-fulfillment is seen 
clearly in another basic fact. Existence is 
given to us all to start with; our problem 
is somehow out of existence to make life. 
Existence is an entrustment; life is an 
achievement. Now all human experience 
is unanimous that real life can come only 
when a worthy purpose runs down through 
the center of existence, to give tt meaning. 
This is plain when one tests its truth by 
the lives of the greatest men. As on raised 
letters, so on the outstanding characters of 
history even blind folk can read the truth 
that a worthy purpose is essential to 
abundant life. Amid infinite variety in de 
tails one attribute is always present when 
a great man comes: he has centered his 
existence around some aim concerning 
which he feels like Paul, “This one thing 
I do.” The one intolerable life from which 
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iceable purpose is the secret of abundant 
living, whether in continental men or in 
obscure and lowly folk. No man lives at 
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all until he lives for something really great. 

To many, such a purposeful and dedi- 
cated life seems stern, forbidding. We want 
pleasure: “the loose beads with no straight 
string running through.” We cannot wake 
and sleep and spend the hours between, we 
say, concentrated on a serious aim. But a 
serviceable purpose does not thus somberly 
becloud life and exclude its free-hearted 
happiness. It rather is the one element in 
life that can put foundation under happi- 
ness. When one goes from New York to 
San Francisco he does not tensely sit 
through the week, saying with deliberate 
insistence, | must go to San Francisco. 
His purpose to reach his destination does 
not exhaust his thought. He thinks of a 
thousand other things; his delight in 
friendship and scenery upon the way is un- 
affected and spontaneous; no single happy 
or interesting experience need he miss. 
But all the same his major purpose con- 
trols his action; nothing is allowed to keep 
him from going on to San Francisco; and 
when he reaches his destination all that 
has happened on the way—the pleasant fel- 
lowships, the gorgeous scenery—has been 
but incidental to his dominant desire which 
brought him to his journey’s end. 

So whatever may be his special calling, 
through a real Christian’s life runs a con- 
trolling purpose to be of use. It does not 
substitute itself for other things; it per- 
meates everything. Its subtle secret influ- 
ence flows through all the rest. It shuts 
out no wholesome, happy experience of 
good report. Rather it includes them all, 
and irradiates them with significance and 
worth. Such a man alone is truly happy, 
for pleasure never lasts when it is made 
the main business of life. It has abiding 
quality only when it is founded upon a 
worthy purpose. As a life that is all vaca- 
tion knows no vacation, since the very es- 
sence of a holiday lies in having hard 
work upon all sides of it, so a life that is 
all pleasure-seeking knows no pleasure. 
lor the essence of all abiding pleasure is 
to be mainly busy about some serviceable 
task. 

Too long have the pallid and tubercular 
wures of saints in medieval cathedrals 
symbolized the meaning of Christian life! 
Consider rather a man like Henry Drum- 
mond. Few men have been more mastered 
by a central purpose. He lived to bring 
men into fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
The influence of his preaching and his 
personal interviews upon the student life 
of Scotland abides long after he has gone. 
His biographer says that “writing the 
story of his life is like writing the record 
of a fragrance.” Yet as to the glow and 
buoyancy of the daily life, let a friend tes 
tity 

He fished, he shot, he skated as few can, 
he played cricket; he would go any dis- 
tance to see a fire or a football match. He 
had a new story, a new puzzle, or a new 
joke every time he met you. Was it on 
the street? He drew you to watch two 
message boys meet, grin, knock each other's 
hats off, lay down their baskets and enjoy 
a friendly chaffer of marbles. Was it on 
the train? He had dredged from the book- 
stall every paper and magazine that was 
new to him... . If it was a rainy after- 
noon in a country house, he described a 
new game, and in five minutes everybody 
was playing it. If it was a children’s party, 
they clamored for his sleight of hand... . 


The name he went by among younger men 
was The Prince, 


: 


As a brook flows down from the high 
hills sparkling in the sunlight, gathering 
itself in friendly pools, playing among the 
shallows near the shore, or running out 
into deep places where all is cool and still, 
so spirits like Drummond's flow among 
men. But whether they seem serious or 
happy they are mastered by one thing: the 
gravitation from the high hills whence they 
came. Their flow is all one way: a testi- 
mony to the fullness and beauty of Chris- 
tian life and to the sufficiency of the Mas- 
ter from whom it comes. 

Once more, therefore, losing the smaller 
self in a larger self, organized around a 
serious desire to serve mankind, is self- 
renunciation indeed, but it is self-fulfill- 
ment, too. The man who achieves it pos- 
sesses an expansive personality which is 
the secret of abiding joy. Even when dis- 
asters fall, he is not undone as selfish men 
must be, for his smallest self is not the 
whole of himself, aud what happens to his 
smallest self leaves still the larger areas 
of his life untouched. Like soldiers who 
fall wounded upon the battlefield, he him- 
self may suffer, but still rejoice exceed- 
ingly to see his cause advanced. 


The Eye Witness 


We have been told over and over again 
of the privations of the students of Europe 
and of their suffering. But more valuable 
than any descriptions are the simple state- 
ments from the following letters of some 
American college men, who spent last sum- 
mer among these students. 

The condition at Vienna University, 
known to us all as a centre of medical 
science, is described in a letter from Elbert 
Naugler, University of Texas. “Vienna 
University has been peculiarly cosmopoli- 
tan in its character and influence. This 
university is now threatened with practical 
extinction, and other universities with a 
permanent impairment of their productivity 
and usefulness. The encouraging thing, 
however, is that the evil may be greatly 
abated by the relatively slight and tempo- 
rary assistance which it is proposed to 
render the students of these universities 
during the next year or two; for though 
the aid is temporary, it will have a great 
permanent value if it serves to tide the uni- 
versities over this critical period of re- 
adjustment. At present they can get little 
aid from their own people or government ; 
not for lack of interest in education, but 
because both are fully occupied with the 
more pressing problem of mere existence.” 

One man who was in Germany writes: 
“lL went into their dining hall and ordered 
a regular dinner—the big meal of the day. 
The meal consisted of one plate of stewed 
potatoes with a small piece of ill-smelling 
salt fish on top. I tried to eat it, but in 
vain. . . . How they do brain work on 
such food is a mystery to me. Their de- 
votion to their work, and their earnestness 
of purpose speak for themselves. . 
With the odds all against them, they be- 
long to the group who are trying to rebuild 
their fallen country on new and democratic 
lines. In this they need and deserve our 
help and sympathy.” 


Paradoxical as it may seem, therefore, 
the Master was speaking from a rich and 
real experience of fact when he said: 
“Whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister, and whosoever will 
be chief among you let him be your ser- 
vant.” To be sure, the natural grain of 
the human wood runs another way alto- 
gether. Whosoever would be great among 
you, let him conquer or rule or gain 
wealth; let him be served by multitudes of 
slaves, by millions of subjects, by the labor 
of the poor—such is the idea which under- 
lies the larger part of human history. The 
Master turned topsy-turvy this inveterate 
conviction that a man’s glory consists in 
service received. He substituted in its place 
the amazing proposition that man’s glory 
consists in the extent and quality and un- 
selfishness of service rendered. And none 
who ever dared to live upon the Master's 
principie has denied its truth. The way of 
the Cross is the way of overflowing life. 
“He that will take that crabbit tree, 
and will carry it cannily,” said Samuel 
Rutherford, “will yet find it to be such 
a burden as wings are to a bird and sails 
to a boat.” 


in Central Europe 


The need is not for delicacies or the 
luxuries of life, but for the actual neces- 
sities. In illustrating this need, J. D. Doty, 
Southern Methodist University, writes of 
a conversation he had with a German 
father of two sons. “His two boys could 
not be induced to attend: school regularly. 
They dutifully went to school each morn- 
ing, but the sheer pangs of hunger drove 
them from their seats. Their underfed 
minds were not capable of concentration 
and their condition seemed almost hope- 
less. When asked if this was not an un- 
usual case, the father replied that prac- 
tically all the other students were the same 
way and the school was almost completely 
demoralized.” 

Another man writes: “It is not necessary 
to look up ‘sob’ facts after spending the 
summer in Central Europe,—the plain 
facts are enough.” The average student 
can no longer expect money from home, 
for the majority of incomes have been so 
drastically reduced that a family ordinarily 
in comfortable circumstances, now has not 
enough money to actually live on. Unem- 
ployment is so general in Europe, because 
of the excess of labor and the lack of pro- 
duction, that it is practically impossible for 
a student to work his own way through 
college. “At the present rate of exchange, 
one dollar in American money is worth 
about sixty marks, which is as much as a 
student in Germany could earn in a week 
from tutoring. You will see from this that 
a few dollars means a great relief.” 

If Europe is to be reconstructed, its 
class of trained workers must not be de- 
creased. It is very difficult to train stu- 
dents without the proper academic sup 
plies, such as books, laboratory equipment, 
paper and pencil. It is impossible for stu- 
dents to train themselves when they are 
cold and hungry and have no decent place 
to live in and nothing to look forward to. 
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MEN WANTED! 


THE CALL OF THE WORLD TO THE CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


The Call of the Christian 


Ministry 


T= present need is in itself a loud 
call. The opportunities today in law 
and in medicine, in commerce and in man- 
ufacture, in the work of engineering and 
of education, are great. Into these call- 
ings, however, strong and useful men are 
steadily going in such numbers that no cry 
of need arises from these quarters. But 
in all sections of the Union and in all 
branches of the Church there is a sore 
lack of young men possessed of sound 
health, good sense, trained intelligence, 
social sympathy and Christian devotion, 


who in the ministry should furnish 
that spiritual leadership which is the 
greatest need of these times of stress. 


There is an _ insistent de- 
mand for a more competent 


The Teacher's Job 


EACHING is a man’s job. The pub- 

lic has been slow to recognize this; 
but the threatened breakdown of our vital 
public school system is beginning to bring 
us to our senses. Our economic structure 
and even our national life are based on an 
educated citizenship. 

When once the individual has chosen to 
make his life one-of service and benefit 
to his fellows in distinction from a selfish 
and warped existence, the claims of the 
teaching profession cannot be ignored. 
To stamp one’s influence and ideals on 
scores and hundreds of plastic minds is 
of far greater value to the nation and the 
world than to play a lone hand. To 
awaken dormant minds, to arouse poten- 
tial powers, to reveal new and larger fields 
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of usefulness, to develop purpose and am- 
bition—in a word, to mould character— 
all this lies within the grasp of the real 
teacher. And it brings its own reward, 
a reward that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. 

Nearly everything that the Christian 
ministry at its best offers, is offered the 
teacher. In many ways his field is even 
broader and his opportunities greater. 
Doctrine and dogma need give him no 
concern. Content to answer wholeheart- 
edly his Master's clear call, “Follow Me!” 
the teacher can enter untrammeled that 
life of real service which Christ makes the 
test of true discipleship and in which are 
to be found the abiding joys and satisfac- 
tions of life. Atrrep E. STEARNS, 


Phillips Academy. 





and helpful interpretation of 
the literature of the Bible. 
There is a steady call for 
men who wisely and effec- 
tively can apply Christian 
principles to social conditions 
and industrial problems. 
There is a cry for men who 
can uncover the deeper 
sources of motive and stim- 
ulus for those whose wills 
have gone lame under the 
burden of war _ conditions. 
There is an unmet desire for 
men who can bring the eternal 
verities of the Spirit before 
congregations of wearied and 
baffled men and women with 
power, thus affording 
strength, cheer, courage, and 
comfort for the hard experi- 
ences of the work-a- day 
world. 

The field of action in the 
ministry is wide, the re- 
wards are rich and perpetual, 
the opportunities are like 
wide-open doors, but the 
strong, wise, and: devoted 
leaders are all too few. The 
young man of energy, parts 
and consecration cannot any- 
where on earth, in my judg- 
ment, invest his life with a 
clearer chance for self-reali- 
zation in the development of 
his own best powers, or with 
a steadier sense of real 
service to his fellow beings 
or with a warmer or more 
direct sense of God's own 
approving favor, than in the 


ministry of the modern 
Church. The Father sent 
Him as the True Vine and 
now He would send us as 


branches and projections of 
the same mighty organism of 
moral recovery and spiritual 
guidance. 
Dean CuHartes R. Brown, 
Yale School of Religion. 


What Can Students Do About Recruiting for the 


Altruistic Professions? 


NE of the great needs of today is for more men of 

ability, training and consecration in the altruistic 
professions—the ministry, the secretaryship of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, teaching, and the many forms 
of service that we include under the term of foreign 
missionary. On these professions, more than on any 
other, depends the moral and spiritual progress of the 
race. And yet for a variety of reasons it requires more of 
a conscious effort to recruit for these professions the right 
men than for any of the other callings or occupations. 
No more ‘important or urgent opportunity confronts our 


Student Christian Associations than the presentation of’ 


the needs of these professions to the strongest Christian 
men in college. It is a task which cannot be left to our 
faculties or to the churches, much as these can aid, 
but it should command the thought and earnest attention 
of every student leader in the religious work on the 
campus. 

What can’ students do to see that the need is met? 
In the first place, they can see that the strongest men 
available are brought onto the campus to present these 
professions, and that they have not only a wide hearing 
but that they have an opportunity to meet individually, 
in private interviews, some of the best undergraduates. 
In the next place, each Christian student should face for 
himself the question of his attitude toward these profes- 
sions. Having done so, and especially if he has decided 
to go into one of them, he should bring persistently, yet 
always tactfully, the claims of these callings upon the 
strongest men of his acquaintance who would in _ his 
judgment fill them acceptably. Particularly should he 
keep on the alert for promising freshmen, and, before 
their habits are too firmly fixed, bring to their attention 
the opportunities and needs of these professions. Some 
men will never do a more far-reaching work than just this. 
We would all do well to keep in a drawer in our desk 
pamphlets supplementing what we have to say, such as 
Eddy’s “Supreme Decision,” and Speer’s “What Constitutes 
a Missionary Call,” and such inspiring short biographies 
as “The Life of Roswell Bates,” by Harlow; “Christian 
Standards in Life,” by Murray and Harris. Finally, we 
would do well to see that the men with whom we have 
talked attend district Student Volunteer conferences, gath- 
erings where the ministry and the Young Men's Christian 
Association secretaryship are presented, and particularly 
the summer conferences. These gatherings often bring to 
a decision men whom we have been trying to reach 
throughout the year. We are not, we need to remember, 
to force men into the altruistic professions. But we are 
to see that they face them unselfishly and with the earnest 
desire to find what the will of God is. 


K. S. LATOURETTE. 


The Challenge of the 
Homeland 


I‘ a man wants a big chal- 
lenge to a real man’s task, 
let him heed the challenge of 
the homeland. 

There is the challenge of 
extent. Geographically, a line 
drawn around all of the 
forty-eight States, and then 
extended to include Alaska, 
the Sandwich Islands, Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
and the West Indies (mean- 
ing Cuba, Porto Rico, Hayti, 


and Santo Domingo) will 
mark the physical outlines. 
The geographical extent is 


about one-sixth of the land 
area of the earth. 

Every race and tribe ap- 
peals for help here in the 
homeland. The home mis- 
sion field includes the Amer- 
ican Indian and the Eskimo; 
Mexicans, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus, Koreans, Armenians, 
Jews, and Negroes—the last 
named numbering about 
twelve millions, with prob- 
lems becoming nation-wide. 

Every condition of life and 
strife and occupation is here 
represented. Some are crowd- 
ed densely in great cities; 
others are scattered and iso- 
lated on the open country- 
side; others as laborers toil 
in huge industrial enterprises ; 
some live in lumbering and 
mining camps; others are the 
roving hand-workers who 
follow seasonal occupations 
in the harvest fields. 

The religions of mankind 
challenge the workers here in 
America. Protestants, consti- 
tuting more than one hundred 
denominations, pushing each 
its Own propaganda, are 
nevertheless learning to co- 
operate in great interdenomi- 
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national undertakings. The Roman Cath- 
olics, especially since the war, are show- 
ing missionary zeal and enterprise in new 
undertakings of a social and philanthropic 
character. Jews, both orthodox and lib- 
eral, have awakened to the need of min- 
istering to their three and a half million 
of people in this country. 

The agencies at work are almost beyond 
enumeration. Almost every church, as it 
seeks to build itself and ministers to its 
own neighborhood, is a home mission or- 
ganization. Churches combined as asso- 
ciations, conferences, conventions, presby- 
teries, synods, districts, and dioceses, carry 
on extensive missionary work of almost 
every kind. Denominations have national 
societies, bureaus, and boards, and these 
in turn unite in an interdenominational 
Home Missions Council, and a Council of 
Women for Home Missions to correlate 
and coordinate the diverse efforts for the 
greatest efficiency without conflict and 
waste. Then there has come into exist- 
ence, usually on individual initiative, a host 
of interdenominational, or undenomina- 
tional bodies, working in the home field 
as an ally to the churches, aiming to im- 
prove conditions of health, or to relieve 
poverty and suffering, or to meet the needs 
of children, the aged, the unemployed, and 
other needy classes. These are all work- 
ing effectively in the home mission field, 
as are also the Young Men's Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the Salvation Army, 
temperance societies, educational institu- 
tions, and similar organizations. 

Various fields furnish opportunities for 
many kinds of talent. Churches and Sun- 
day schools are established by itinerant 
preachers and colporters, and are sus- 
tained by missionary pastors. Mission 
stations and community houses seek to re- 
veal the Christian life in foreign settle- 
ments and slum areas. Schools are 
founded; books, periodicals, and literature 
published; conferences held, and_ social 
services rendered of almost every descrip- 
tion, with the intention of adapting the 
message of Jesus to every human need in 
every possible condition. 

The task in America is related to every 
other task of the Church anywhere in the 
world. This is the home base. From 
America spread influences in politics, in 
commerce, in science, invention and art, 
and in religion, now as never before. The 
American heart and conscience must be 
constrained to righteousness in the Spirit 
of Christ for the sake of the world. 

Atrrep W. ANTHONY, 
Executive Secretary, Home Missions 
Council. 


Making the World a Good Place 


to Live In 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT once said: 
“Unless we make this country a good 
place for all of us to live in, it will not be 
a good place for any of us to live in.” 
This is true, not only of the nation, but 
of the world. Our contacts are so inti- 
mate and so vital that unless we make the 
world a good place for all of us to live in 
it will not be a good place for any of us 
to live in. 
Christianity is a world-building enter- 


prise. In a very vital way the future of 
the world depends upon us. We can live 
this life but once. Let us live it for all 
that it is worth, testing its capacity to the 
limit and giving all that there is in us for 
the happiness and well-being of mankind. 

From all parts of the awakened world 
there comes today an insistent and claim- 
ant call for physicians and surgeons; for 


educationalists in secondary schools, col-. 


leges and universities; for trained agricul- 
turists and teachers of industry; for print- 
ers and business agents; for preachers and 
administrators—all these are needed to 
build solid foundations for the new world 
order and to wage an unending campaign 
in all parts of the world against famine, 
poverty, disease, ignorance, injustice, sel- 
fishness and greed. , 
The problem of life-work should be 
faced with a map of the world. We should 
unselfishly enter that calling which will 
provide growing satisfaction and ample 
scope for fully developed powers, oppor- 
tunity for the largest possible contribution 
to the welfare of mankind, and which is 
most in harmony with the will of God. 
The foreign missionary movement, with 
its comprehensive program, its world-wide 
endeavor, its challenge to universal serv- 
ice, makes a tremendous appeal to men and 
women who have experienced in their own 
lives the enriching comradeship of the liv- 
ing Christ. The challenge with which lan 
Keith-Falconer closed his last address to 
the students of Edinburgh and Glasgow 
comes to us today with a much larger con- 
tent and a more urgent appeal than ever: 
“While vast continents are shrouded in 
almost utter darkness, and hundreds of 
miilions suffer the horrors of heathenism 
and of Islam, the burden of proof rests 
on you to show that the circumstances in 
which God has placed you were meant by 
Him to keep you out of the foreign field.” 
J. C. Ropsrns. 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Student Volunteer Movement. 


The Association Secretaryship 


HEN I think of the Association 
Secretaryship as a life work, I love 


‘to recall that statement of the Master: 


“Whosoever would be first .. . shall be 
servant of all,” because I believe that in 
no calling or vocation is there greater op- 
portunity for the kind of service the Mas- 
ter had in mind than in the Student Sec- 
retaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

The first objective of the secretary is 
the implanting of the Christian motive 
as the cornerstone of every life, regard- 
less of its calling. There is no limit to 
the opportunity for his leadership. But 
commensurate with opportunity is the 
weight of responsibility, entailed by the 
fact that the secretary’s daily work touches 
civilization at the point of greatest poten- 
tiality, for good and for ill alike. Less 
than two per cent of America’s male pop- 
ulation are college graduates, and yet more 
than sixty per cent of her leadership pos- 
sess a college diploma. 

More true of the secretary than of any 
other man, it is his privilege to be 
preacher, father, big-brother, business ad- 
visor, social guide, companion, and even 
chum, possibly to every student on the 


campus. To be such a leader one cannot 
be too wise; too old in experience and 
judgment, and yet too young in disposi- 
tion; too broad in views and sympathy; 
too well informed along general lines- 

especially lines of various callings and 
professions; too sincere at heart, nor too 
persistent and constant in his efforts to 
influence and to lead. He cannot possess 
too great a love for men—for al! men. 

Could there be a bigger opportunity for 
far-reaching service and for continued 
personal growth than to occupy all of 
these relationships to a choice group of 
future leaders? I feel sure there is noth- 
ing greater for the man who is at all 
adapted for such work. 

I know of no other calling in which one 
can so completely and so readily lose self 
in service. Harry F. Comer. 

State Student Secretary, Tennessee. 


Some Disturbing Statistics 

OME very. suggestive facts are 

brought out by the investigation of 
college registration conducted by the In- 
stitute for Public Service. Their state- 
ment showing the remarkable increase in 
registration in 210 colleges and univer- 
sities for the period of 1914-1920 has re- 
ceived wide publicity. These colleges, 
which in 1914 registered 187,000 students, 
last year reported 294,000. If this growth 
continues, the enrolment in 1930 will be 
431,000. 

Their more recent report concerning the 
number of students in graduate schools is 
less widely known, but is a cause for grave 
concern. It is found that while the num- 
ber of students needing instructors in- 
creased 107,000, or 56 per cent, during the 
past six years, the number studying in 
graduate schools increased only 2,333, or 
5 per cent. This seems to point to an 
alarming shortage of qualified instructors 
to meet the rising tide of undergraduates. 

Complementary to the above statement is 
one showing that during the three years 
preceding the war the registration in en 
gineering schools increased 1,276, while in 
the following three years it increased 12, 
437. This indicates a marked leaning to 
ward the engineering profession, even 
greater than we had been accustomed to 
before the war. 

The increased interest in engineering is 
probably due considerably to the notable 
contribution made by science to the con 
duct of the war. The steady increase in 
college attendance preceding the war, 
however, evidences a general recognition 
of a desire for higher education on the 
part of American youth. More and more 
we find college courses offered which give 
special preparation for business as well 
as professional careers. 

The slight increase in the number of 
those preparing for the preaching profes- 
sion is to be deprecated. Considering the 
large number of men definitely preparing 
for business and engineering careers, the 
tendency to choose life-work in the realm 
of things material is clearly shown. Con- 
cerned as it is with the character and 
ideals of students, as well as with the 
building of Christian civilization, the As- 
sociation must rouse itself to its duty to 
present to men the challenge to the al- 
truistic callings. 
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PERSONAL WORK FIRST?—OR 
BIBLE STUDY? 


A letter recently received contains this sentence: 


“We at feel that 


Bible study, etc., is usually a conserver and not a creator of spiritual life and that the 
latter must be created primarily through individual work.” 

The loyalty of the writer both to personal work and to Bible study cannot be 
doubted; but as these are two essential means of Christian work, we have asked a few 
thoughtful men to write on the relative emphasis that they place on each.—The Editors. 


A FRIEND of mine was asked by a 
4 member of his ministerial .ordination 
council: ‘In Christian experience, which 
comes first, conversion or regeneration?” 
The bold reply was: “I'll answer that if 
you will tell me which goes through the 
board first, the bullet or the hole.” 

I feel much that way about Bible study 
and personal work when thinking of their 
comparative value. When introducing a 
man to Christ, I should, as almost his first 
step in Christian growth, urge him to use 
freely his Bible. On the other hand, we 
need to remember that a careful study of 
the Holy Scriptures has resulted in many 
thousands accepting Christ as Savior— 
our student friends in China particularly. 
Personally I regard the study of the Bible 
as fundamental to growth in Christian 
character and a Bible study program as 
absolutely indispensable in a Christian 
Movement which is really to change 
campus conditions and influence men ef- 
fectively with a life-long service motive. 

GALE SEAMAN, 


HE Bible, when earnestly studied or 

properly taught, always does its own 
personal work. The following verse was 
read and briefly commented upon in a 
group at the University of Pennsylvania: 
“He that entereth not by the door into the 
fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber.” A student in the group was so con- 
victed of his own insincerity by this verse 
that his whole life was changed, and in 
due course he made a public profession of 
his faith in Christ. He testified that it was 
not only the verse, but the sincerity of the 
leader and of other fellows in the group 
which impressed him; moreover, before he 
was through, he needed the direct approach 
and the sympathetic help of a friend. The 
printed Bible, the indirect influence of its 
human counterparts, and the direct friend- 
ly approach to carry its message,—all these 
work together to save men. 

M. Witrarp Lampe, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


| BELIEVE that Bible study is both a 
creator and conserver of spiritual life. 
Effective personal work cannot be carried 
on until the individual is willing to take 
ample time for Bible study and prayer. 
Group study and discussion is a stimulus 
to personal Bible study. In the right kind 
of a Bible study group the fearless facing 
of spiritual truths cannot help but deepen 
the spiritual life and broaden the sympa- 
thies of the group members. Many Bible 
study groups fail because of a lack of con- 
viction on the part of the leader of the 
opportunity to generate spiritual life that 
is offered in the group. 

The man who is actually doing vital 


personal work is most enthusiastic about 
Bible study. He takes more time for it. 
He has an overwhelming consciousness of 
his own inadequacy and he constantly 
turns to the word of God for help, inspira- 
tion and strength. He desires to meet with 
others to share with them the new truths, 
inspirations and desires which have come 
to him, to learn from others, and to profit 
from their views. Bible study does not 
reach its full meaning until definitely 
linked with personal work. 

The Bible is a record of great life ex- 
periences. Are we passing this experience 
on? May we not have more Bible study 
and persona! work, each reaching its full- 
est realization because of the other? 

H. L. SEAMANs, 
Student Secretary for Ohio. 


T seems to me that Bible study and in- 

dividual work must go hand in hand, 
and that each has a place in the Associa- 
tion's program. Only through personal con- 
tact can we ever hope to succeed on a 
campus of the size of Columbia’s, with its 
varied interests. On the other hand, it 
seems essential that we should study our 
religion and attempt to harmonize more 
closely its ideas and its practices in our 
lives. This can only be done, it seems to 
me, by a study of the life of Christ, and 
by discussion as to the application of 
Christianity in our modern life. Discus- 
sion groups, therefore, whether for the 
study of the Bible or for talking over the 
implications of our Christian doctrine, are 
essential. ‘H. NorMAN SIBLEY, 

Columbia University. 


[' is my belief that Bible study, rightly 
conducted, is both a creator and a con- 
server of spiritual life. Of course, the 
thought stimulated in the Bible study group 
must be followed up by individual inter- 
views, if the individual is to have the larg- 
est oportunity for growth. The discussion 
group not only offers the opportunity for 
its members to think through the teachings 
of Christ in relation to present-day prob- 
lems, but in it is revealed to the leader 
the inner life of each student. Too much 
of our thinking, along religious lines, has 
been done for us. The stimulation and 
growth which comes from _ individual 
thought and from the interplay of the 
thoughts of studénts expressed on some 
vital religious topic is the finest sort of 
creative effort. 

Bible study may be either a conserver 
or a creator, depending upon the purpose 
for which it is used and the successful ex- 
ecution of this purpose. The possibilities 
for both kinds of Christian work are in 
Bible study and lie there awaiting develop- 
ment. Don HEFFLEY, 

University of Nebraska. 


Wick was first, the egg or the hen? 
Scarcely analogous, perhaps, but the 
question is at least suggested by the pres- 
ent discussion on the relative place of 
Bible study and personal work as Chris- 
tian tools. 

What is the object of our work? To get 
men on friendly speaking terms with God. 
How is this best accomplished? Second- 
hand from the Bible and third-hand from 
the lives, re-enforced by the words of our 
friends. 

Maybe the egg-hen story was apropos 
after all! Certainly both methods have 
come down through the centuries hand in 
hand. But there is much to this process 
of introducing men to Jesus Christ. Catch- 
ing His spirit must go with a knowledge 
of the ends He worked for, and of the 
methods and means He employed. One 
may catch His spirit from another; one 
can hardly grasp the principles of His life 
from another. A knowledge of the life of 
Jesus must be gained. Having the knowl- 
edge, the spirit may yet be lacking; and it 
may yet be gained. . 

Personal experience is evidence. One 
man read the Bible daily for two months 
without gaining a thing; the third month 
he gained enough to keep him at it ever 
since. Did personal experience lead him 
to study? No, it was home training, 
coupled with the honest doubt awakened 
by an agnostic professor. It is clear, how- 
ever, that it is the personal word which 
most frequently encourages men to renew 
or relearn Bible study. Men who have 
found it real must pass along to others the 
conviction that in the life of Jesus is more 
abundant life. Their faith must stimulate 
others to a fair test; and a fair test may 
be so long as to need large confidence in 
the others concerned. : 

The Bible must be approached in a sci- 
entific spirit if challenging men to study 
it is going to aid our work with others. 
We must be prepared for a negative an- 
swer, as we test to see if it is good. In 
the light of simple truth the life of Jesus 
takes on meaning and gathers force and 
power. Such Bible study should be both 
the aid and end of personal work. 

FRANK OLMSTEAD, 
Penn State College. 


Y conviction is that neither Bible 

study nor personal work can ever 
create spiritual life. Spiritual life is not 
created by any such mechanical means; it 
can only be awakened to consciousness or 
stimulated into action. Only spirit can be- 
get spirit, so personal life must always 
stand first. Bible study and personal work 
may be alike meaningless in its absence. 
The former, however, has one advantage 
over the latter: the Life revealed in the 
Bible may make its own impression, quite 
apart from the teacher. 

We could dispense, without loss, with 
much so-called “Bible study.” But a gen- 
uinely intelligent understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Master is vital, for He 
is the permanent element unchanged by 
mood or fancy of teacher or critic. The 
one safe basis for these is intelligent 
study. I believe, too, that through promo- 
tion of such study and participation in it 
the personal worker gets his supreme op- 
portunity. J. G. McKay, 

McGill University. 








The Bible and the Student 
By TWO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


NE of the greatest difficulties by which 

the average student in a modern uni- 
versity is faced inheres in the breadth 
of the curriculum. A wealth of studies 
are open to the student and he is able to 
acquire information about a great many 
different sorts of things but is not suffi- 
ciently provided with the means of bring- 
ing these often unrelated things together 
so as to reach a single life-view. He is, 
therefore, in danger of missing one of the 
chief aims of education, which is to give 
him a working theory of life, enabling him 
to “see it whole,” and to find his place in 
the work of the world. 

In my own experience I have found 
nothing which can so successfully con- 
tribute to this end as the careful and per- 
sistent study of the Bible under intelligent 
guidance. That is just what the Bible was 
intended to be and is. It is a book of re- 
lations, compelling a man-to face and ad- 
just himself to the really fundamental 
things, in the light of which all other 
things fall into their proper places. It 
begins with God and views life always 
from above and approaches life always 
from within. It gives a wealth of illus- 
tration from the lives of men and nations 
who have taken this view and made this 
approach, and in my belief no modern stu- 
dent of life has covered the field or treated 
himself fairly if he has failed to learn and 
give serious consideration to the spiritual 
philosophy which is found in its pages 
alone. 

No one could have a higher regard for 
benefits which have hu- 
manity from the processes of inductive 
reasoning which go to make up the bulk 
of our modern efforts to interpret the 
world. But I am equally sure that such 
processes, when used exclusively, can never 
suffice to answer the questions which both 
heart and mind are asking, and if they 
could, the answer would be too long de 
layed to do the present world of humanity 
any great service. I think it is John Rus- 
kin who speaks somewhere of “the pathetic 
fallacy of hoping to find in nature any in- 
timation of divine sympathy with our joys 
and sorrows,” and while I should not on 
this account cease to try to find it in na 
ture, | would not rob myself of the com- 
fort of the which the Bible 
gives upon this point while attempting to 
discover it elsewhere. 

So it goes all through. The Bible gives 
us a working hypothesis, a workable hy- 
pothesis, a place to stand while we inves- 
tigate, a reach of faith even while we are 
endeavoring to reduce the limits to which 
it must apply. Surely the modern college 
man needs this for his proper balance just 
as much as the college man of an older 
day needed to have an unreasoning faith 
tempered by the facts of objective reality. 

Rospert E. Vinson, 
University of Texas. 


the accrued to 


assurance 


PTOHE Bible teaches us God's revela- 
tion of Himself to men in one most 
important line of human history. That 


revelation is greatest and fullest in Jesus 
Christ. He knew God as the living, pres- 


6 


ent friend of the human soul and He in- 


spires men to seek and find the same 
friendship. 
Without the assurance of the divine 


wisdom, sympathy, and strength, it would 
be impossible for me to face life with 


courage and hope or with any likelihood 


of achievement that is at all worth while. 
The study of the Bible is supremely im- 
portant in that it is one of the greatest 
agencies for keeping alive the realizing 
sense of this vital friendship. 
Epwarp S. Parsons, 
Marietta College, Ohio. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE FIRST 
SEMESTER 


HE strongest impression I have out of 

the fall work involves several Associa- 
tion centers, but only one idea: the very 
large influence and highly multiplying 
nature of our Church and Association 
sible study. For years it has been next to 
impossible to organize a campus Christian 
movement at the University of Nevada, 
but a few weeks ago it was comparatively 
easy and largely so because the two foot- 
ball coaches sat in on the counsels, and 
having come out of student Bible study 
classes at University of Oklahoma and 
Ohio University, they frankly told the men 
such things were worth while. An or- 
ganized Campus Christian Movement and 
a big Bible study class resulted. 

Again, at the Southern Branch of the 
University of California when we were 
pleading for a representative Asilomar 
Conference delegation, the Assistant Di- 
rector appeared in the meeting and re- 
marked simply: “Boys, when I was at 
Stanford I went to Asilomar three times 
and I led Bible study class for two years. 
They are important for you.” The result 
was a dozen men for Asilomar and Bible 
classes starting in January. 

F. E. Morgan, the General Secretary at 
Leland Stanford, and Lyman Wilbur, pres- 
ident of the Association, have started, in 
cooperation with Chaplain Gardner, six 
Bible discussion groups in the Stanford 
Memorial Church. These two men are 
prompted to this action because of home 
and church and Association Bible study 
influences. 

Many things are important, but “time 
exposures” in a Bible discussion group 
where Jesus’ life and teachings are honest- 
ly faced, unquestionably produce the most 
abiding and productive results in character 
and service. It is of far more than passing 
importance whether or not we do this. We 
believe it—we know how. Isn't it a ques- 
tion of “clearing the decks” and actually 
starting the groups with trained leaders? 

Gate SEAMAN. 


EVIEWING the work of the semester, 
two things stand out with some clear- 
ness, as especially encouraging in the midst 
of much which would test our faith: 
First, there has been a rare responsive- 
ness on the part of the faculty to all big 
issues. Not once has the faculty failed to 
respond to the challenge of a big problem 
or the call of an obligation. We can be 
thankful for the Christian open-minded- 
ness of many leading professors, which 
leads them to the same sense of responsi- 
bility that rests upon a secretary. 
Second, there is the increasing evidence 
that service through prayer-energy is actu- 
ally operative. This evidence has come as 


much through failure where prayer was 
lacking, as through success where the 
price was paid. In either case the law is 
proved, for the value of a hammer for 
driving nails is most apparent when one 
is bare-handed. God's will is worked out 
with a man or a group when another or 
others get to feeling to the hurting point 
any certain conflict with His will. This is 
law, increasingly apparent; thank God. 
Frank L. O_MsTEap, 
Penn State College. 


HE most significant thing in our work 

at McGill this year is the production of 
the biggest question mark in the history 
of our Association. The insistent demand 
for reality has led to a critical analysis 
of every department of our work by the 
members themselves. One conviction has 
emerged, clear as crystal: whether we go 
forward with the Canadian Student Move 
ment, or not, our whole policy and pro- 
gram must undergo a radical transforma- 
tion if they are to meet in any large way 
the present need of the university, and the 
constituency it represents. This applies not 
only to our Association but to all relig- 
ious forces within the university. The 
recognition of this fact is probably more 
worth while than anything else achieved 
this year. J. G. McKay, 

McGill University. 


*T°HE most outstanding accomplishment 

in the religious work at the University 
of Nebraska this fall has been the unifica 
tion of practically all the Christian relig 
ious forces in the carrying out of a united 
program for students. The results attained 
by this program have gone far beyond our 
fondest expectation. 

One hundred and twenty men and wo 
men students returned early this fall to 
assist new students make their adjustments 
to college life. Heretofore the number re 
turning has not reached thirty-five. 

At a banquet for Bible study promotion 
793 students and faculty members were 
served. This is the largest banquet for 
any purpose ever held in connection with 
the university. 

The campaign for the purpose of rais- 
ing money for the carrying out of a uni 
fied program saw 1,442 students contribut- 
ing $4,563.70—an average of $3.16 per stu- 
dent. Eighty-eight faculty members pledged 
$665.50—an average of $6.42 per member. 
This is quite remarkable when one con- 
siders that only 2,140 students and 92 fac- 
ulty people were solicited. 

On Church Affiliation Sunday, just be- 
fore Thanksgiving, 298 students affiliated 
with one of the larger denominations and 
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seventeen others joined on confession of 
faith. 

This résume covers only special events. 

The promotion organization is called the 
Committte of Two Hundred. Its members 
are chosen from the different churches and 
from the two Associations, which are co- 
operating. All of the employed religious 
workers for students are participating in 
the plan. 

The success of this movement may be 
attributed to five factors: First, the uni- 
fied program worked out far in advance; 
second, the largest expression possible for 
student initiative; third, all the existent 
Christian organizations on the campus co- 
operating; fourth, the work for both wo- 
men and men being equally emphasized; 
fifth, and most important of all, God’s spirit 
working in the hearts of students and fac- 
ulty. Don HEFFLEY, 

University of Nebraska. 


HE most valuable part of our program 

this fall has been, I think, a series of 
five religious forums. It seemed to our 
cabinet very desirable that the religious 
perplexities into which most freshmen are 
plunged as soon as they enter college should 
be met and carefully thought through. 
The topics of the forums, drawn up to 
meet this need, were presented in a set of 
problems attractive to the student. Such 
topics were: “Religion: Essential or Non- 
Essential?” “Has the Bible an Indispensa- 
ble Message for Life?” “Can Our Social 
Problems Be Solved Without the Religion 
of Christ?” “The Church: Has It Any 
Claim on the Student’s Allegiance ?” ‘‘Prob- 
lems of International Relations; Is Chris- 
tianity the Solution?” 

For leaders we had no less powerful a 
line-up than Johnston Ross, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Henry Sloane Coffin, John 
Kelman and Charles E. Jefferson. 

Our results were not great in numbers, 
but there was much intensive thinking and 
frank discussion after the addresses. No 
one attending these forums could leave 
without a clearer and more dynamic real- 
ization of the forces of Christianity. 

H. NorMAN SIBLEy, 
Columbia. 


S I look over the fall's work in Kansas 
it seems to me the most worth-while 
accomplishment has been that of getting 
the fellows to recognize more fully their 
own individual and school responsibilities 
for carrying on the program of Jesus. The 
desire to function in some clear-cut, defi- 
nite way is more widespread this year in 
Kansas colleges than I have noticed be- 
fore. I think perhaps idealism has grown 
50 per cent in the last six months in the 
schools of this state. While our outstand- 
ing weakness is that of having young men 
who are unfamiliar with the mechanism of 
their job, men have been reached in a per- 
sonal way with a remarkable grip, and this 
has been done largely by student leaders. 
Our hope lies in student leadership, with 
prayerful and efficient supervision. Kansas 
college men are seeing more and more the 
futility of being divorced from the actual 
world conditions. We are in the midst of 
a great period of growth and it is there- 
fore hard to speak, because of the lack of 
perspective. H. M. McKean. 
State Secretary for Kansas. 


EDITORIALS 


Retrieving the Year's Work 


“THIS is a good time to check up on the 

work of the year. It is the time when 
business men “take account of stock.” 
Similarly, we should now take a good look 
at the year’s accomplishments and plans. 
How far did the fall term take us in 
carrying out our plans for a great year 
in the Association? What progress has 
been made in realizing the resolutions of 
the Cabinet Retreat of September? Have 
the big, central things been done—things 
like Bible study, personal work, and regu- 
lar meetings of the workers for prayer and 
conference ? 

Probably no man is wholly satisfied with 
the year so far. But this is also a good 
time to look ahead. We may begin at once 
to retrieve the situation. Then, too, we 
must study the new needs which should 
be met on our campus, needs which we did 
not see in September. This is one of the 
great ways Christ has with His followers: 
as they company with him, they progres- 
sively attain His point of view and see the 
hungry hearts of men beneath the surface. 
How needy college men are this winter! 


The Major a woe 


T the Assembly of Student Secretaries 

at Lake Forest last August, this con- 
clusion was reached: “The major empha- 
sis for the coming year should be put upon 
Bible study as holding a fundamental place 
in the program.” 

This resolution was not adopted, because 
the values of other features of the Move- 
ment’s work had not been considered. 
Evangelism, social service, the international 
situation—these and many other large 
themes had each had-their “issues located” 
and their distinctive contribution evaluated. 
There was nevertheless a great and grow- 
ing conviction that a unique place in the 
work of every Association can be filled 


only by Bible study. The discussions 
which preceded this resolution suggest 
that Bible study contributes something 


which is not to be confused with other 
things, such as discussion groups and so- 
cial and mission study. It has a peculiar 
value. “Its function,” says another Lake 
Forest resolution, “is to increase the knowl- 
edge of and interest in Jesus and His cause 
for the purpose of securing Christian liv- 
ing and Christian social conditions.” If 
Bible study of the personal, devotional, 
practical sort is eliminated, something 
fundamental is lost which cannot other- 
wise be supplied. 

How fundamental this place is cannot be 
better stated than in the following words, 
taken from a pamphlet of the Student De- 
partment, published as long ago as 1895: 
“It may be asserted as a settled principle 
that Bible study is the pivotal department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Those who have widely visited and 
studied these Associations are agreed that 
in proportion to the emphasis laid upon 
sible study are the life and fruitfulness 
of other departments of the work.” It 
would seem, therefore, that the most im- 
portant thing at this moment for every 
member and officer of a student Associa- 


tion is to see that individual and group 
study of the Bible is really given the 
“major emphasis.” 


The Great Present Need 


N° greater problem faces religious lead- 
ers among students than that of or- 
ganizing righteousness within the natural 
physical and social groupings of college 
life. The morale of these natural group- 
ings is unquestionably the most powerful 
influence in determining the character of 
any single force brought to bear upon the 
life of the individual student. Unfortunate- 
ly, today too little attention has been given 
to organizing righteousness within the 
group, and now as always, evil waits for 
no promoters, it asks for no supervisory 
secretaries, it is so powerful a dynam‘c 
that those of a kind quickly get together 
and perfect an organization of unright- 
eousness which determines the morale of 
the group and influences the character 
of every member. The spiritual lives of 
thousands of college students are wrecked 
every year by this powerful influence of 
organized unrighteousness. 

All this wreckage—and the majority of 
the members of the groups are professed 
followers of the Galilean, and members of 
His Church! Many are powerful and ef- 
fective in religious leadership outside this 
group, but “spaghetti spined” and “white 
livered” within the group. 

Never will this paganism of college life 
be overthrown until men within the group, 
who call themselves Christian, will stand 
for organized righteousness. 

Every possible influence from pulpit, 
platform and individual contact must be 
exerted to give individuals spiritual motive 
and power, but unless we can have or- 
ganized righteousness within the natural 
groupings of students, the moral and spir- 
itual wreckage will continue. The best ex- 
pression of this organized righteousness is 
the discussion Bible group which has at 
its heart those to whom Christ is a reality 
and who believe in prayer and personal 
work. No great spiritual awakening can 
be adequately prepared for or efficiently 
conserved without these discussion groups 
within the natural groupings of students. 


The Cornerstone of Our Work 


HERE is some discussion just now 

whether a first-hand study of the Scrip- 
tures is, after all, essential to a vigorous 
personal and corporate Christian life. 
Some men of fine devotion and influence 
insist that the basic factor of the Chris- 
tian life and service is the witness, by the 
believer to individuals, of one’s own expe- 
rience with Jesus Christ. 

One is very reluctant to find any fault 
with such a splendid purpose, but a knowl- 
edge of church history, as well as the ex- 
perience of many friends, compels one to 
sound a note of warning. 

The unfailing experience of the Church 
has been that an expanding knowledge of 
the Christian Scriptures is absolutely es- 
sential to a life of growing power and 
usefulness. Much that is thin and unpro- 
ductive in the religious culture of our time 
can be traced directly to an ignorance of 
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the Bible really alarming in its magni- 
tude. Certainly, if there is any class of 
men who need to have their lives refreshed 
and guided by the great experiences re- 
corded in our sacred writings, it is those 
very men who would seek to lead their 
fellows not only to begin the Christian 
way, but to go forward vigorously in it. 

The study of the Scriptures, in com- 
panies small or large, is one of the most 
normal ways in which to lead honest stu- 
dents into the place where they will, with 
conviction, rise up and follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We have never, in our time certainly, 
begun to use our Bible study groups as 
mighty centers of personal evangelism. 
About the study of missions, scores and 
scores of men have decided to ‘give their 
lives to missionary service. In like man- 
ner with a company of sympathetic friends 
studying the records of the life of Jesus, 
what should be more reasonable than that 
men should commit their lives to that 
great center of loyalty which controls and 
guides every other force among Christian 
men? 

Let us by all means have a greatly mul- 
tiplied number of fellowships for helping 
one another to win our comrades to the 
Lord of Life; but let us be sure that, as 
we go forward in that honorable, holy 
way, we have turned full upon our path- 
way and the path of those whom we would 
guide to Him who is so certainly today 
as yesterday, the Way, the Truth and the 
Life, the great, steady, penetrating Light 
of the written word of God. 


Testing the Work 


OW do you know a successful Asso- 

ciation when you see one? This 
question was one that the New England 
Field Council frankly faced at a recent 
meeting. Some had reported that certain 
cabinets and officers were indefinite and 
vague in their work. Others reported a 
tendency simply to be satisfied with the 
same activities as in other years, with no 
injection of fresh ideas of power. This 
Council, after discussion, decided on the 
following as reasonable tests which cabi- 
nets or secretaries should from time to 
time apply, to determine whether their 
work is really successful. 

1. Does it effect the religious attitude of 
the college itself? 

2. Could the present work be carried on 
by other organizations? 

3. Are more men thinking of giving 
their lives to Christian callings? 

4. Are an increasing number of the 
leaders keeping the Morning Watch? 

5. Are leaders coming to be known as 
those to whom men in trouble can go? 

6. Can you have prayer with the whole 
cabinet ? 

7. Are freshmen finding it easier or 
harder to keep up former Christian habits 
and influence? 

8. Are foreign students surrounded wit 
friendly, contagious influence? 

9. Is it successful only among freshmen ? 

10. Do Christian men on the campus 
help make the whole college atmosphere 
really Christian? 

11. Do graduates tie up whole-heartedly 
to home churches? 
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WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF WORK AND WEALTH? 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL WIL- 
LIAM BOOTH. By Harold Begbie. 
2 volumes. The Macmillan Company. 


T is impossible to read this record with- 

out moist eyes at some moments and 
at others with actual outbreakirig of 
thanksgiving to God for such a rugged, 
simple, untiring, Christian warrior. For 
the first time I learned, from this book, 
that General Booth's early life was spent 
in comparative poverty and that for six 
long years he was apprenticed to a pawn- 
broker whom he served with unremitting 
toil. His first Christian work was done 
during this time, when he began speaking 
in Methodist chapels. 

Soon his work became so conspicuous 
that he was encouraged to look forward 
to entering the ministry of the New Con- 
nection Methodist Church. This he did, 
but found that his growing evangelistic 
fervor and unconventionalism met with 
increasing coldness. After several years 
as a New Connection minister the time 
came when he must either compromise his 
principles or break with his church. It 
was at this point that Mrs. Booth and he 
showed their wonderful unity of spirit 
in refusing all compromise and deciding to 
go out without a penny, both of them in 
ill health and with a young dependent 
family. 

The story of his early work in England 
as an independent evangelist and later as 
leader of a mission in London, where he 
saw the horrors of the depraved and 
down-trodden inhabitants of the White- 
chapel region, makes very thrilling reading 
indeed. In the second volume is told the 
wonderful story of the beginning and de- 
velopment of the Salvation Army. 

Several principles of General Booth’s 
life impressed me deeply. For one thing, 
he was fearlessly strict in regard to money 
and refused large sums that would in any 
way tie his hands or hinder his God- 
given mission. He was also very strict— 
one would think almost too strict—in the 
matter of spending money on himself or 
his family. While he made very heavy 
demands on those who were associated 
with him and on his converts, he was, if 
anything, more strict with himself. 

While the theology of General Booth at 
some points strikes one as crude, yet one 
cannot help but see that his whole life was 
given to the application of the Gospel 
and not to creating any systematic state- 
ment of its teachings. 

For those who claim that the great 
evangelists of the last half-century were 
not socially-minded, I would recommend 
that they read the life of this flaming 
apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ who gave 
himself with marvelous energy to social 
reconstructive processes that deeply in- 
fluenced the history of our race. 

Early General Booth was converted to 
supporting woman suffrage in all its rami- 
fications. His delicate wife became one of 
the foremost preachers of the Army. 

Looking back on this record of a stern, 
tireless character, one cannot but remem- 
ber many very warm human _ incidents 


where this Spartan-like Christian warmed 
his hands and his heart at the fires of 
family love and tender relation t» old 
and young. GeorGE IRVING. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
OF WORK AND WEALTH? 
Association Press. 

Wwe opinions differ widely regard- 

ing the position that the Church, the 

Christian Associations and kindred or- 
ganizations should take on economic ques- 
tions, nearly every one recognizes that 
social, political, and religious movements 
of the present day are profoundly affected 
by economic relationships around work 
and wealth. Even those who deny the 
Marxian dogma must admit the signifi- 
cance of economic questions in these times 
of reconstruction and change. The very 
vehemence of the protest against organ- 
izations “taking sides” demonstrates the 
vitality of these issues in life today. 

The difficulty in handling economic 
questions comes from the feeling that to 
consider them at all, one must be a par- 
tisan for some point of view. Reformers 
would attain their ends by propaganda. 
Those who would seek to protect their 
interests have met propaganda with coun- 
ter propaganda. This has resulted in much 
heat and little light. Whatever one’s ma- 
terial interest in these questions and no 
matter how any particular changes will 
affect such institutions as the Church and 
the Association, at least Christian lead- 
ers can unite in a program of honest 
searching for the truth. There are few 
who will deny the Association the right 
to some leadership in attempting to in 
spire men to find the solution of Christ 
for these perplexing problems. Organiza- 
tions such as the ‘Association have the 
privilege and obligation to stimulate that 
study which will seek candidly, honestly, 
and fearlessly to work out the Christian 
principles involved in economic questions. 

This text is prepared as a guide for Chris- 
tian men and women who are seekers for 
the light. “No particular theory or policy 
is set forth, no one solution advocated.” 
“The outline assumes that individuals and 
groups have a right to do their own think 
ing and come to their own conclusions.” 
It sets forth the issues involved in ten 
outstanding questions of work and wealth 
and offers the student such data on them 
as will aid him in forming his own 
opinions. 

Perhaps the Association should not 
“take sides” as an organization. It cer- 
tainly will court difficulty out of all pro- 
portion to the results attained if it under- 
takes to become responsible for propa- 
ganda on behalf of any group or class in 
society. The one function it can serve is 
that of setting young men on a quest for 
the “Christian view” on the issues at 
stake. Without great bodies of such 
seekers, what hope is there for the com- 
ing of the Kingdom? This book will be 
a most useful tool to earnest leaders in 
this enterprise. It is a significant contri- 
bution to the materials for religious edu- 
cation. Jay Urice. 
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A Student's Note Book 


Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette of 
Denison University, W. H. Tinker of the 
Student Department, and A. B. Trow- 
bridge, fornierly president of the Cornell 
Christian Association, have sailed to at- 
tend the missionary conference of the 
British Student Movement, which is to 
be held at Glasgow, January 4-10. Pro- 
fessor Latourette will return immediately ; 
Mr. Tinker will visit the Continent, and 
Mr. Trowbridge will go to Oxford as a 
Rhodes scholar. Others from the Ameri- 
can Student Movement are: Miss Katy 
Boyd George and Miss Mildred Welsh, 
of the University of Illinois, representing 
the Y. W. C. A.; Miss Laura Ley and 
T. C. Blaisdell, representing the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Francis Miller and 
William Steele, who respectively are 
studying at Oxford and Aberdeen Uni- 
versities, will also attend the conference 
as part of the American delegation. 

i. Ta 

We have been unusually fortunate in 
having in this country messengers from 
other student movements. We have had 
Arthur Rugh, National Student Secretary 
of China; Eugene Turner, Student Sec- 
retary of the National Committee of 
China; Galen Fisher, Honorary National 
General Secretary of Japan; Miss Michi 
Kawai, who is now one of the vice-chair- 
men of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation; Ivan Navotny, representing 
the newly-born Czecho-Slovak Student 
Movement; Hilmi Adnan Malik, one of 
the very first students in Turkey to be- 
come a Christian and the very first, so far 
as is known, to come to this country for 
training to become a Christian missionary 
among his own people. 

* * * 

During the month we have seen several 
of our representatives go to Europe to help 
in the relief work and wherever possible in 
the work of the Federation. Lewis Dunn 
(formerly State Secretary of New Hamp- 
shire) will be associated with Conrad 
Hoffman (formerly General Secretary at 
the University of Kansas) in general ad- 
ministrative relief work, with headquar- 
ters at Geneva. Ray Legate and Henry 
Izrael will be related, respectively, to re- 
lief work in Austria and in Germany. 
Will Morgan, State Secretary of Tennes- 
see, and a former traveling secretary in the 
South, becomes a secretary of the Student 
Movement in Roumania. 

M * * 

\n instance of effective use of bulletins 
and posters comes to our attention from 
Williams College. The Haystack Herald, 
a bulletin posted each Monday, is made up 
of photographs and material illustrating 
various phases of home and foreign mis- 
sionary work. Excellent material, clipped 
from The World Outlook and similar mag- 
azines, is mounted on cardboard 22 by 14 
inches, four such “pages” making one 
issue. No phase of Association work so 
well lends itself to bulletin service as does 
the modern missionary work. 

* - ~ 

Charles D. Hurrey has just returned to 
the United States, bringing interesting 
news concerning the beginning of a Stu- 
dent Movement in Cuba and in Porto Rico. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


Many Associations have discovered the 
value of a retreat before the opening of 
the fall term. Recently 
others have found such 
conferences effective in 
the spring, when the 
new cabinet is organ- 
ized. Lafayette College has made the dis- 
covery, however, that such retreats are 
tremendously worth while in the middle 
of the term. 

The Lafayette cabinet early in Decem- 
ber spent a week-end at Delaware Water 
Gap for a conference on their work. A 
few tested leaders were present to guide 
the discussion and especially to help on the 
subject of personal work. The men went 
back with a new vision of the Association 
and as one who was present said, “things 
look entirely different.” 

This experience seems to point to the 
conclusion that the particular time is not 
so important as the fact that the men do 
actually get away and take a good look 
into their own lives and into the work 
which their Association ought to be doing. 
We hope that this practice will increas- 
ingly become characteristic of our Move- 
ment. 


Come 
Ye Apart 


‘ 
Last year Boston University carried 
through its first campaign for the support 
of “Boston University- 
in-Nanking,” a little 
more than $3,000 being 
raised at that time. 
hey are now in the 
midst of their second campaign, in which 
they expect to raise more than $4,000. The 
college paper gave a large part of one 
issue to stories about the significance of 
the Nanking work. The splendid articles 
and pictures, together with their business- 
like budget, should serve as a model for 
other colleges desiring to develop adequate 
foreign missionary giving. 


Use the 
College Paper 


v 


During the Christmas holidays of 1915- 
1916, a gospel team of four students from 
the University of Kan- 
sas visited the town 
of White Cloud, Kan. 
They found = seven 
church buildings serving 
a population of less than seven hundred 
people. The members of the team them- 
selves represented four different denomi- 


Community 
Service 


nations, and in their preliminary confer- 
ence it was decided to urge the people to 
unite their forces. The suggestion bore 
fruit in the calling of a pastor from a 
denomination not represented in White 
Cloud, and under his leadership the com- 
munity spirit grew. A _ generous gift 
toward a building started a fund which 
resulted in the dedication last month of a 
$30,000 building, which not only provides 
an auditorium for the Community Church, 
but also a gymnasium, facilities for con- 
certs, lectures, and for appropriate mov- 
ing pictures, which are shown on Sunday 
evenings. 

This is a good example of the service 
which the Association as an interdenomi- 
national organization can render to ‘he 
communities which it touches. Likewise, it 
points to the influence which a team of col- 
lege men can exert if they take pains to 
discover the real need of a community and 
offer practical suggestions for stimulating 
the religious life and making the work of 
the church people more effective. 


Among the local Associations in the 
Rocky Mountain region has been circulated 
some live “Suggestions 
for Association meet- 
ings.” While all the 
suggestions are good, 
the following paragraph 
especially caught our editorial eye: 


“It Pays to 
Advertise” 


Advertising: Is there a “usual’’ form of 
announcement? Criticize the following: 

The regular meeting of the Y. M. C. A. 
will be held. today in B—— Hah, at 4:30 
P. M. Mr. C will lead. 

Subject: “Truth.” 

How many things are the matter with 
such an announcement, if it is really meant 
to catch the attention of uninterested stu- 
dents? What does the word “regular” do 
to one’s interest? What does ‘“‘meeting’’ 
connote to the average uninterested stu- 
dent? (How much does he care whether 
the Y. M. C. A. meets or does not meet, 





“when he has no interest in the Y. M. C. A.?) 


Contrast with: 


There will be a live discussion today on 
“How Much Do College Students Mean 
What They Say?” 4:30 P. M., B—— Hall. 
Mr. C will lead the discussion and 
everybody will have a chance to say ex- 
actly what he thinks! 





Surely we need constantly to be on the 
alert. to keep ourselves from falling into a 
rut in the important matter of advertising 
meetings. 














THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


of the country. 


Dr. John RB. Mott, 
Y. M. C. As, 
New York City. 





I have learned with the most lively 
satisfaction of the plans for enlisting the oo- 
@peration of the students of America in behalf 
of their fellow-studente in the war-stricken 
lands of Burope and the Hear East. This effort 
commends iteelf to me not only because of its 
urgently needed Immanitarian aspect, but also 
because of the influence it is certain to exert 
in promoting kindly and helpful relations betwen 
the leaders of tomorrow among the students of 
different lands and races. 
most worthy cause the generous and self-sacrificing 
response of the student commmities in all parts 


Cordially ana sincerely yours, 


1 beepeak for this 








Falling in Line 

KRBERT HOOVER'S office reports 
that the colleges of North Amer- 
ica are showing splendid cooperation in 
relation to his appeal for the relief of 
students and professors of Europe. He 
that there are two in- 
clinations among the colleges, one of which 
is immediately to “pass the hat” for small 
sums, and the other is to “pigeonhole the 
appeal until a more convenient season.” 
Neither of these methods will bring the 
relief necessary for these fellow students 
of ours, many suffering, others half fed 
and ill clad, who nevertheless show, in all 

their suffering, a remarkable patience. 
The call is for immediate action. Mr. 
Hoover's surveys, with those made by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
show that $1,000,000 is needed. Three dol- 
lars given by every student and faculty 

member will readily raise the amount. 
College after college is planning to hold 
a campaign immediately after January 
Ist. Some are endeavoring to complete 
the quota by the Christmas vacation. 
Twenty-five hundred students at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, have raised 
over $6,000. Penn State College has 
pledged $3,000. The College of the City 
of New York has pledged $1,500. Uni- 
versity of Illinois is in a campaign for 
$30,000, half for the relief of China and 
the other half for Europe. A small col- 
lege in Pennsylvania, where the students 
are on very limited resources, paid to this 
fund $2 each. A preparatory school in 
New Jersey with an enrollment of 600 


says, however, 
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boys has reached $4,000 in their campaign 
for Hoover's Children’s Fund, alone. Mr. 
Hoover addressed the students of Western 
Reserve University and Case School of 
Applied Science at a mass meeting of both 
schools recently and they pledged from 
their chest $5,400. 

In many colleges, the President feels a 
sense of embarrassment in constantly pre- 
senting altruistic appeals to the students. 
Mr. Hoover hopes that the student body 
organizations, the Y. M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,, 
and other organizations will volunteer to 
relieve the President of this embarrassment 
and to assume full responsibility for the 
campaign. Both the President and the 
faculty will be willing to do their share 
and more. D. W. Weist. 


Furthe ring Christian Friendship 


With a view to serving more adequately 
the foreign mission boards and other 
Christian agencies interested in foreign 
students, the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations among Foreign Students has been 
reconstituted so as to give adequate repre- 
sentation to the foreign mission boards, 
the Student Volunteer Movement and the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee. An effort will be made to as 
certain the church preference of the for- 
eign students in America and to relate 
them to pastors and other church workers 
who may be of service to them. Regular 
reports will be made to the various church 
agencies concerned. By this means it is 
hoped that all students from other lands 
may recognize in the services of the 


Friendly Relations Committee a genuine 
expression of the Christian spirit of the 
American people. 


Students of the World 


The Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students is able to render 
a great variety of service to men as they 
land in New York City. That this service 


is appreciated is shown by these testi- 
monies: 
An Egyptian Mohammedan _ student, 


whose release from immigration officials 
has just been obtained, writes: “‘When I 
felt the strong blow of my predicament, I 
was immediately reduced to a most melan- 
choly state and felt as though I had hung 
my harp upon the willow and my heart 
was prone to say, How can I sing the songs 
of Zion in a strange land? But you were 
so very kind as to draw back the curtain 
of gloom and admit a golden ray of the 
sunshine of hope to illumine the way to 
possibility.” 

A student from Jugo-Slavia writes: ‘It 
is hard to have courage when we only 
have $1 for three of us.” 

A student from Czecho-Slovakia, after a 
few weeks’ residence in America, sends this 
word: “I work each day in the same fac- 
tory, and I have not had yet one hour un- 
happy in America, and it shall never be, 
because here my steps go upstairs and not 
downstairs.” 

Robert College at Constantinople opened 
this fall with a registration of 544 students, 
The Bulgarian students and others who 
were yet to arrive were expected to swell 
this number considerably. 

P. Edward Radcliffe, formerly secretary 
of the Association at Columbia University, 
is in charge of the Association and Social 
Hall. Among the new men on the teaching 
staff of the college are the following: 

Professor Shipley, Minneapolis. 

Peter N. Prins, Hope College. 

George S. Sackett, Dartmouth. 

Edward C. Colcord, Oberlin. 

Homer W. Davis, Hamilton and Uni. of Cal. 

William G. Beach, Harvard. 

Philip A. Van Arnam, New York University. 

Kay Van_ Aken, New York University. . 

Chester F. Deaver, Northwestern Umiversity. 

Charles E. Dickerson, Jr., Harvard. 

Paul Bowerman, Dartmouth. 

The Christlischer Studentenheim was 
opened last spring at Zurich, Switzerland, 
and is to be the home of the Student Move- 
ment in that city. The building, a beauti- 
ful one, contains a large club room avail- 
able to all students of the university as a 
reading and writing room. There are also 
offices for the secretaries, rooms for the 
Association meetings and study circles, and 
a kitchen where students may make tea or 
prepare a light meal. 

The Chinese Student Movement is making 
rapid progress in the development of an 
employed secretaryship. As might be ex- 
pected of any branch of the Chinese Asso- 
ciation, they are taking the best of our 
American experience and improving upon 
it. Last year they chose ten promising 
students and located them for training in 
five student centers. One year of such 
training gave definite proof that eight of 
the ten have made good. 

At the Employed Officers’ Conference the 
student members made a large contribu- 
tion and following the conference thirty- 
three student secretaries met for their 
first national conference. 

With such developments in the training 
of leaders it is easy to foresee a great 
advance in the Student Movement of China 
in the near future, 

A mass meeting of German students at 
the University of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, 
was held on November 12th. The program 
for next year calls for two German secre- 
taries, one in Prague and one at Brno. 
On October 30th was begun_a three-day 
preliminary conference with ninety-six del- 
egates present from the middle schools of 
twenty-six towns in the republic. 

Arthur Rugh, the National Student Sec- 
retary of China, is in this country. It is 
to be hoped that adequate financial sup- 
port of this important enterprise -may 
enable him to retura very soen to his post 
in China. 
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Bible Study Notes 


This year’s emphasis on Bible study has 
already been recorded by actual achieve- 
ments. One state college, Mississippi 
A. & M., has enrolled 800 men in sixty 
groups. One smaller college, Emory and 
Henry, enrolled 95 per cent of their men 
in eleven groups. Many others might be 
mentioned. 

It is encouraging to note, also, that the 
normal training classes are functioning as 
never before. The thirty leaders at Penn 
State meet in two groups, and each normal 
leader attends the other class, which greatly 
increases the effectiveness of the leader- 
ship. It is not surprising to learn that the 
Bible study program here is meeting with 
more favor than ever before. At Iowa State 
College the secretary meets the leaders of 
the fifty groups, in three sections. Before 
one of the important football games the 
subject of gambling was taken up. At the 
close of the discussion in one of these 
groups it was voted to eliminate the gam- 
bling which had steadily been going on in 
one of the houses. 

Such glimpses of the Bible study work 
and its possibilities suggests the powerful 
influence of such a program when carried 
out in every school and college. 

Is your institution benefiting from such 
a program? > - a 

At Kimball Union Academy, N. H., sev- 
eral groups of students meet at nine 
o'clock each evening for Bible study and 
prayer. 


To Stimulate Interest in the Bible study 
program Austin College, Tex., used a con- 
test in Bible reading. Men were divided 
into two sets, each of which was in turn 
divided into groups or teams, under the 
direction of captains. Secretary Cunning- 
ham reports that the men developed a 
wholesome and sincere interest. 


Indiana University has twenty-five Bible 
discussion groups. The percentage in the 
fraternities has been practically one hun- 
dred. The first. semester was closed with 
a Bean Supper, at which all the groups 
came together. 


Church cooperation in Bible study is get- 
ting marked results at the University of 
Chicago. Ten classes are meeting in the 
neighborhood churches on Sunday morn- 
ings, with good enrollment; and the pastors 
of the churches say that the student at- 
tendance is the largest ever known. 


The Southern Field Council found little 
difficulty in making unanimous reaffirma- 
tion of the Lake Forest resolution about 
giving Bible study this year “‘major em- 
phasis.”” Last year 135 Associations re- 
ported 5,174 in Bible study; already this 
year thirty report 4,595 in 360 groups in 
colleges which enroll 13,714 students. 


The University of Alabama_ reports 
twelve groups, a professor guiding the 
teachers’ coaching class. 


For eight successive years over ninety 
per cent of the available freshmen at Geor- 
gia Tech. are in Bible study. The leaders 
of the groups are all undergraduates who 
meet in an effective coaching class under 
a prominent city physician. 


Fully three-fourths of the students of the 
University of South Carolina are in Bible 
study groups. One of the reasons for suc- 
cess given in a report is “a standard 
leader’s training group.” 

A dinner was recently arranged by a 
committee of the Clemson Association in 
honor of fourteen Bible study groups en- 
rolling 243 men who, for two months, had 
a perfect attendance record at the discus- 
sion meetings. 


Cornell, Princeton, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania State College 
report substantial advance in quality and 
reach of their Bible study work. All but 
one have regular normal classes for their 
student leaders. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsylvania 


speak of these normal classes as the most 
effective they have ever held. One hun- 
dred and twenty-four different groups are 
conducted in these institutions weekly. 


Cornell writes: 
classes is excellent. 
eight, all told. A very effective method of 
keeping up attendance is to get up a 
syllabus of the last discussion to all mem- 
bers of the class, which is mailed the day 
before the next meeting. 

“The writer has assisted at the baptism 
of two foreign students from our Bible 
classes. One church took in recently 125 
freshmen as affiliated members; another 
89; but these results can only be attributed 
to the whole united work. 

“I have a class including two Jews, one 
Hindu, and the majority of the rest ma- 
terialists. The change in many of these 
men is marked and I feel that not one 
would now call himself a materialist.” 


“The attendance at 
We have twenty- 


Princeton reports: ‘‘We have a leaders’ 
normal training class for upperclassmen 
who conduct freshmen Bible study groups. 
The class has been effective. It numbers 
about twenty-two student leaders. The 
average attendance is between ten and 
eighteen. Thirty-five groups in all are held. 

“T believe that there will be a number of 
definitely altered men among freshmen 
groups before the end of the year.” 


University of Pennsylvania reports: “We 
have thirty-five Bible study groups. Our 
normal class has been the most effective 
we have ever held. Fifteen student lead- 
ers attend. 

“The Association gave a luncheon to the 
whole freshmen class just before the first 
football game. On the same evening there 
were six church receptions for entering 
men. Among the results have been Bible 
classes in every freshmen dormitory since 
the third week of the school year, the 
formal affiliation of nearly 200 freshmen 
with local churches, including five on pro- 
fession of faith, and a more rapid assign- 
ment than ever before of the new men to 
service tasks.” 


Pennsylvania State College reports: 
“Twenty-eight classes are in active opera- 
tion and about fifty student leaders are 
under cultivation for class leadership im- 
mediately after vacation. We have been 
using “Sunny” Elliott's book, “How Jesus 
Met Life’s Questions.’’ At the present time, 
some of the strong features of the discus- 
sion group are these: 

1. It reaches the disinterested man more 
effectively than other methods. 

2. It has been more successful with the 
freshmen than any other system we have 
tried. 

3. It prepares men to think of life ques- 
tions in the light of Jesus’ teaching and so 
has prepared the way for the coming of 
Stitt Wilson and has given us a leverage 
on campus problems. 

4. In general the students favor this type 
of study because it puts the leader on the 
same level with members of the class, and 
does not require that he teach at them. 

“These points come from the students 
themselves and are not theories of our own. 

“There are « number of men who have 
received very special benefit from this type 
of class. One of our wrestlers began ques- 
tioning very much whether there was any- 
thing of real value in the Christian re- 
ligion. He had heard church people talk 
so much and do so little that he thought 
he must see results before he could believe. 
The discussion type of class where Jesus’ 
teaching is measured up to our present 
problems has shown him the real value of 
Jesus’ teaching. He has enlisted whole- 
heartedly to make that reality his own. 

“A number of other men who were not 
especially interested in the old type of class 
have responded to this type of work and 
are. discovering the power of the Christian 
life.”’ 


New York University also reports progress 
in its Bible study work, having at present 
four groups in fraternities, two in dormi- 
tories, and one for commuters. 


Other Notes 


A deputation consisting of four men 
from Williams Christian Association were 
guests of the Society of Enquiry at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., November 28th. 


Williams College Association has set 
$4,000 as their goal to support student work 
in Foochow, China. 


Bates College has organized a Friendship 
Council as part of their plan for making 
the Association more effective in winning 
students to full allegiance to Christ. 


Thirteen college deputations from Ten- 
nessee colleges have already made visits to 
nearby schools and towns. Their work has 
had many helpful results and not less than 
1,400 decisions for Christian living are re- 
ported. 


“The capture of the freshmen classes 
for the Christian Association” is too strong 
a phrase, but at the University of Penn- 
sylvania the new men have been more 
largely captured than ever before. Eighty- 
two of them attended the four-day confer- 
ence at the Association camp over the 
week-end immediately preceding the open- 
ing of school. Here they were “indoc- 
trinated” with the Association’s program, 
and organized to indoctrinate their fellow 
students as soon as they reached the 
campus. The president of the senior class 
arranged to meet every freshman, as part 
of the latter’s matriculation, and after the 
interview had him go directly to the offices 
of the Christian Association. 


The Oberlin Association has created a 
Vocational Guidance Department, which is 
carrying out a thorough program including 
the following: (1) vocational addresses; 
(2) conferences and interviews with ex- 
perts; (3) literature, describing clearly the 
demands of the various life work callings; 
(4) list of students classified for ready ref- 
erence according to vocational preference. 


lowa held its first State Student Conven- 
tion November 26-28, at Des Moines. The 
attendance of students numbered 167. 
Every college Y. M. C. A, in the state— 
nineteen in all—was_ represented. The 
series of three lectures delivered by J. Stitt 
Wilson might be called the high light of 
the convention. At the close of the last 
lecture fifty-five men volunteered for 
Christian life work, thirty-seven took a 
new stand for promoting the Christian pro- 
gram, and fifteen decided to start learning 


about Christ's program for the lives of 
men. 
Southwestern College, Kans., sent six 


teams of five men each into neighboring 
towns for a week's stay during last Christ- 
mas vacation. This year arrangements 
were made to send out ten teams. 


The Dean of Northwestern Medical 
School, Chicago, has already promised to 
give one hour of the day’s schedule for 
each of four addresses by J. Stitt Wilson 
in March. 


An inner circle group of twelve members 
has been organized in a freshman class at 
the University of Minnesota. They meet 
once a week and have rendered distinct 
assistance in carrying the Association pro- 
gram to the freshman class. 


One hundred and fifty Student Volunteers 
and others from the colleges of Chicago 
and vicinity gathered for their second fall 
meeting at the Chicago Training School, 
Friday evening, December 3rd. Professor 
Soper of Northwestern, Rev. Samuel Mof- 
fat of Korea, and Rev. Andrew Murray of 
Africa were the speakers. The meeting 
was vigorous and full of world spirit. The 
Chicago Student Volunteer Union, under 
the very effective leadership of Edward 
Adams of McCormick Seminary, is having 
ene of the strongest years of its history. 


In a budget campaign, the men students 
of Ohio Wesleyan pledged $3,000 for Euro- 
pean student relief and $800 for Lucknow 
Christian College. Thirty-two men have 
formed eight committees on gospel teams 
during the Christmas vacation. 
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“THEREFORE ENDURE 
HARDNESS” 


By LLOYD C 


I has been said by people who ought to know— 

for that is their line—that the reason we are 

men, and not apes, may be assigned to the 
stern discipline our ancestors suffered when mis- 
fortune drove them out of the tropical jungles, 
and forced them to scratch gravel or die. 

Ever since then, the only gains that civilization 
has made are to be accounted for on the same 
A nation that would become great must 
accept difficult tasks, and see them through with- 
out fatigue or relinquishment of the main ideal. 
An individual who would make his mark in the 
world must not be on the alert for detours around 
rough stretches of road. 

A man’s self-complacency is equalled only by 
his moral lassitude who can enter upon a new 
year without resolves to improve his state of 
mind, strengthen his character, and add some- 
thing to the stature of his soul. Let him swear 
off some habit that is unnecessary, but highly 
pleasurable, and the self-restraint involved makes 
for a new freedom, a new consciousness of poise, 
mastery, dominance of will! It was a memor 
able opening to a great career when the greatest 
man who ever lived began His life-work by 
going out, alone, to endure a self-imposed fast. 
He was testing Himself out, to ascertain whether 
His character was good for a heavy load. 

It is good for the locomotive engineer to test 
the air, before he starts, by way of assuring 
himself that the brakes are in order. No less 
nmportant is it for the young man in training 
for significant tasks to practice self-abnegation, 
occasionally, just to satisfy himself that he pos- 
sesses a character that will stand up under a 
strain. 

That is the very best thing about a New Year 
Resolution! It gives a man a chance to see 
how much his soul can lift. It shows him, in 
fair weather, how well equipped he is to weather 
a gale. If he lays down a stiff program for 
himself, and makes good on it, he can fairly feel 
his soul grow! He becomes conscious of a 
certain “reserve power” that enables him to walk 
fearlessly, because he is unafraid of himself! 

Inversely—the worst thing about a New Year 
Resolution is that unless it is scrupulously kept, 
to the very letter, it leaves the maker so much 
poorer than he was before he took the obligation. 
It may be better “to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved, at all”: but it is very much 
worse to have made a vow, and broken it, than 
never to have assumed the responsibility. 

So soon as a man begins breaking faith with 
himself, he has launched his toboggan to No- 
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where. He may fool other people, more or less 
successfully; and, after a while, open his eyes 
to the folly of his course, and quit it. He may 
mend his ways, and become an honest man. But, 
once he acquires a fixed habit of fooling himself 
—playing better golf alone than in a foursome 
winning at solitaire when nobody happens to be 
looking over his shoulder—and generally jollying 
himself into the belief that his motives are altru- 
istic when his conscience knows, and tells him 
so, that they are anything and everything less 
and else than that—then, there is no hope for 
him. For it doesn’t take very Jong to burn up 
the “carbon of character.” 

After a man has broken faith with himself 
so often that he distrusts even the yelp of his 
own appetite when it howls for its dinner, and 
dislikes to face himself in his mirror, he is 
past aid. His better self tries to shout some- 
thing to the rest of himself about the advantages 
of a change of policy, but he has lied to himself 
so much that anything he says to himself about 
himself is put down by himself as unreliable! 

By the time this reaches you, that New Year 
Resolution of yours is beginning to pinch. There 
was a fine glow in your heart, the first day. Just 
the act of making the vow gave you a new sense 
of freedom. Nobody was standing by, with a 
club, to make you assume that obligation. You 
took it of your own free-will and accord ; thereby 
demonstrating that there was some pretty good 
stuff in you. During the next two or three days, 
you experienced some inconveniences because of 
the self-imposed pledge, but countered well with 
the proud thought that you were a whole lot 
bigger than whatever it was that you had pitched 
out of your usual program. Now that ten days 
have passed, you find yourself inventing very 
excellent reasons to offer your conscience by way 
of persuading it that you were a fool to make 
that vow. And so you were—if you are getting 
ready to break it—for the very act of doing your- 
self so damaging a disservice will undercut your 
character ! 

“Therefore endure hardness as a good soldier !” 
Keep your resolution! Whether you keep it or 
not is so serious a matter that it may mean life 
or death to your future usefulness!) And when 
you have a moment of fatigue, you might reflect 
that if our ancestors had not exhibited more grit 
and courage than you—in your hour of weakness 
—we would all be back in the jungles, fighting 
fleas and eating cocoanuts. Buck up, and play 
the game! It’s your game; and you made the 
rules!) Don’t flunk your own test! 





